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LIBRARY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 


by Irving A. Verschoor, Director 
Library Extension Division, New York State Library 


Training for Librarianship 


The recently released Summary Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion's Committee on Public Library Service (The Bookmark, December 1957) 
directly faces up to the problem of the education and training for library 
positions by: 


a. The encouragement of a statewide recruiting program in depth; 


b. The establishment of 50 special competitive scholarships by the 
State Education Department; 


c. The recommendation that the State Education Department continue 
and expand its studies of the adequacy of the facilities available in New 
York State for library training and give strong consideration to the need 
of additional facilities; 


d. Studying the training of library workers in nonprofessional tasks; 


e. Reviewing the present certification program for public librarian- 
ship in New York State; 


f. The development of simple instructional aids for in-service train- 
ing and for self-instruction. 


The Committee early recognized the need for competent, well-educated 
and professionally trained personnel working within flexible arrangements 
and with adequate state-aid incentives, as the key to the concept of li- 
brary systems. And very clearly apparent was the fact that New York State 
is predominantly a State with small public libraries and library systems 
could be established only by the cooperative interaction of the community 
libraries. Sixty percent of the public libraries in New York State serve 
populations of less than 5,000 with annual expenditures less than $5,000 
and with less than 10,000 volumes in their collections. 


Community Libraries the Key 


It is finally evident that the community libraries are the key to li- 
brary systems and while their resources may be the totality of the resources 
of the region, the effectiveness of these resources depends upon the skill 
of the community librarian. The committee therefore endorsed the concept 
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of the formalized establishment and training of nonprofessionnally trained 
library workers for community libraries and for nonprofessional tasks in 
larger libraries. Persons in positions on this level are referred to as 
library technicians. 


The Committee did not project any one pattern of training for the 
nonprofessional library worker. It was felt that in some instnaces the 
nonprofessional training might well become the province of our community 
colleges and technical institutes, while in ongoing library systems the 
training could best be of the in-service type utilizing simple manuals, 
filmstrips and other aids to be developed by the Library Extension Division. 


Thus the cycle has been spanned that preceded Melvil Dewey's School 
of Library Economy at Columbia College in 1887 wherein the avowed aim 
was: "to give the best obtainable advice, with specific suggestions on 
each of the hundreds of questions that rise from the time a library is 
decided to be desirable till it is in perfect working order". 


The State's Role in Library Education 


The striking feature of the Committee's report is the role that the 
State is asked to assume in library education. Quite generally state 
agencies have been given training responsibilities—usually in the form 
of giving advice and assistance where needed, and in holding institutes 
and workshops. These things are not new and are found as a parallel de- 
velopment to the growth of the tax-supported public library in the 19th 
century. Library writers have urged more attention to the state library 
agency's training function but the reasoned appeals of C.C. Williamson 
in 1923 and the cudgelings of Joseph Wheeler in 1946 produced no marked 
change. The Committee has gone beyond the recommendations of previous 
library educators and is asking the State to take a partnership with the 
library schools in the matter of library training. And in the spheres 
of activity that are implied in the recommendations, the library systems 
with provision for in-service training are definitely aligned as junior 
partners in this three-pronged approach. 


The modern concept of library service may have been anticipated as 
long ago as 1621 when Gabriel Naude published some precepts of library 
organization in his Avis pour dresser une bibliotheque:" . . . in vain 
does a man strive to put in execution any of the foresaid expedients, or 
to be at any notable charge for books, who has not a design to devote and 
consecrate them to the public use, or denies to communicate them to the 
least, who may reap any benefit thereby." 


The concern of the Committee is for library staffs who can meet the 
new concepts of library service, and assume not only the traditional re- 
sponsibilities of librarians toward the graphic records of our civiliza- 
tion but also responsibilities for meeting the sudden shifts of emphasis 
that arise in our educational system when influenced by governmental di- 
rection and money. 


Some observers believe that trends in library education have lagged 
behind developments in the library field. This may be due in part to the 
passive type of educational experience that is engendered in library schools 
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by the lecture method of teaching, and in part to the restless introspec- 
tion going on in American library circles, which, when applied to American 
library schools, one foreign writer described as, "teachers in need of new 
subject matter." 


Library Service in Depth 


The services of the public library and, in consequence, the education 
of public librarians are moving from the concept of self-sufficient in- 
dividualism characterized by small collections and broad bibliographic 
approaches to the concept of library service in depth, consisting of the 
community libraries cooperatively sharing services and materials on an 
intermediate level which they could not do alone. At the apex of this 
pyramid stand the great research and reference libraries with staffs of 
specialists prepared to serve larger segments of society with highly spe- 
cialized materials from the governmental bureaus, university laboratories 
and industrial research centers. 


Informal Programs Proposed 


It is difficult to see how any one system of library education can 
turn out graduates fully equipped for lifelong service in their chosen 
fields, and the committee has recommended strengthening the Library Ex- 
tension Division and has enjoined it to work closely with the New York 
Library Association, the Library Trustees Foundation of New York State 
and the library schools in providing valuable informal educational pro- 
grams for librarians, trustees and government officials. 


There are several other areas of the Committee's report that, while 
not dealing with library education a/o training, because of their function- 
al importance contain significant implications both for those contemplating 
a career in library work and those who will be charged with their training. 


a. For the central libraries--a necessary part of each cooperative 
system--the committee recommends a minimum staff of six professional li- 
brarians allocated to the following areas: administration; adult services; 
young peoples’ services; children's services, with emphasis on their ren- 
dering consultative services to the participating libraries; centralized 
technical processes; and an extension librarian for serving the unserved 
areas. 


b. The integration of research library service into the public li- 
brary system pattern will call for personnel, not only well-grounded in 
the subject backgrounds, but equipped with a knowledge of the technicques 
of bridging the gap between the library system and the research center in 
terms of the flow of information and materials. 


c. The requirement of a minimum of 100,000 volumes of informational, 
educational and reference books in the central libraries will call for 
special skills to evaluate these collections and the augmentation of this 
provision by the State Education Department will require specialists in 
selection, processing and distribution on the state extension level. 


d. On the basis of the above requirement, and because of the reaf- 
firmation of its training role, the personnel of the Library Extension 
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Division will tend to function as specialists in reference, children's 
work, etc.--all from the extension point of view--rather than the general- 
ists they have had to become. At the same time, librarians holding no 
pretence to professional subject specialization, but trained in extension 
work and public administration, will be needed for the regional offices 

in the State as well as for field consultants in the library systems. 


The Larger Unit Plan 


The foregoing may sound lavish when we all know that there is a 
scarcity of librarians to fill the positions we now have. Our concept 
of this polymathic person--the public librarian--must be considerably 
sharpened. One of the obvious courses of action is to study the work of 
the professional librarian. The hallmark of the larger unit plan sug- 
gested in the Committee's report is the extension concept. It therefore 
follows that to best utilize personnel not readily available in large 
numbers, it is necessary to regroup the activities of the professional 
librarian, the library technician and the clerical worker with a view to 
job enlargement. The work of this Committee, building as it has upon 
the best features of the larger unit concepts in this State since 1949, 
and projecting its recommendations to cover those exigencies within nor- 
mal human recognition, would seem to call for a thoughtful recast of our 
preparation for library personnel in this State. Perhaps this would help 
us to clear up those plaintive queries reported in the Public Library 
Inquiry, "Where are we heading? What is our proper role in society?" 
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by Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner 
The State Education Department 


Excerpts from a Speech in Dedication of Nazareth College Library, 
Rochester, New York, November 3, 1957 






"There are four things upon which an in- 
stitution's distinction depends: a clear and 
noble purpose; a faculty; a student body; a 
library. Today, I shall speak of the first 
and last of these. 





"Each institution in its dedicated search 
for truth, must be devoted to the acquisition 
and the development of new knowledge; to the 

preservation of old knowledge and the cultural 
heritage; and to the dissemination and order- 
ly transmission of both the old and the new 

learning. 













"A great library can be characterized as 
a repository for the 'collective memory of the 
people', to borrow a phrase; as a storehouse 
of generous samples of our cultural heritage 
in its intellectual, moral and spiritual as- 
pects; as a facility for emphasizing 'the 
leadership of the past.' 










"No single library can give access to all the world's intellectual 
and creative resources. Any college library, on the other hand, can be 
characterized as excellent which is completely identified with its own 
institution. The measure of its excellence is the extent to which its 
resources and services support the institution's objectives. 


"Nazareth College is dedicated to the liberal arts. The phrase, 'lib- 
eral arts', means the ‘arts becoming to a free man' -- or today at Nazareth 
College, I think I should say, 'the arts becoming to a free woman.’ 












"The liberal arts are characterized by freedom, not privilege; by 
concern for the nature and dignity of individual man in the universe, not 
simply society at large; by broad, not narrow considerations. The liberal 
arts raise the 'big questions.’ A liberal education is one which liberates 
the mind. The production of free and tolerant minds through increased 
understanding of individual man is another way of saying the same thing. 


"The goal of liberal education is a quality and frame of mind as much 
as it is a body of knowledge. A truly liberal education is qualitative 
and inspirational and a means to an end; not quantitative, informational, 
and an end in itself. A liberal education provides a directing force 
useful for this life in reaching the next. The true liberal artist is 

one who can transcend the formal context of learned subject matter. 
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"But ordering the liberal purposes of Nazareth College are moral and 
spiritual values--religious wisdom. The kind of wisdom taught at Nazareth 
is a divine wisdom--for it deals with God. Let me rephrase Nazareth's 
objectives: The studies pursued here will assist the student to habituate 
herself to think, but as a Christian; to make judgments, but by Christian 
standards; and to act, but to act in a Christian manner. 


"The students here and all of us live at a time when the world is 
rapidly changing. Indeed, several phenomena of our time have been charac- 
terized as explosions. 


"There is obviously the explosion of new knowledge. The dramatic 
implication of Sputnik is the accelerated pace with which the Unknown has 
become the Known; the rapidity with which knowledge accumulates and be- 
comes obsolete; the ingenious success with which practical application 
of new knowledge is made in our affairs. 


"More than ever before, it must be recognized that our colleges and 
universities, the capstone of our educational system, are the indispens- 
able source for providing the knowledge and the manpower educated at the 
highest levels of competence, requisite to maintaining our social, cultural 
and economic advances and for carrying out our political aspirations. 


"The new library of Nazareth College is symbolic of the urgent need 
in our society to speed the preservation of mankind's intellectual achieve- 
ments and more important, in turn to make them available to all, old and 
young alike, toward the end that those who follow us, may, by so much, 
be better thinkers and more useful citizens than we have been ourselves. 


"In the next decade, we are certain to see a rapid change in the use 
of libraries of all kinds. Adults will come more and more to look to 
their community public libraries as the means for self-education, on the 
basis that education is a lifelong process. 


"College libraries will more and more become centers for independent 
study and selt-learning of students, thus relieving faculty of increasing 
teaching responsibilities and conserving their precious talents in a period 
of personnel shortages, nationally, of all kinds." 
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Z ZI Recent Books 
A SELECTION 


Suggested by Book Information Section 
Florence Boochever, Editor Laura E. McDowell 


Recommendations: *of first interest; Y for young people; 
P for prisons; R for reformatories; H for mental hospitals. 


Nonfiction 


Bergevin, P.E. & McKinley, John. Design for adult education in the 
church. Seabury. $6. 

Readably presents the methods used in the Indiana Plan for Adult Re- 
ligious Education "to develop an educational pattern in which adults 
could learn creatively", describing effective programs that evolved 
from training and action. Appendixes, index. 374.24 


Borton, Hugh, & others. Japan between East and West. Harper. $4.75. 
Six experts on the political, economic and cultural life of Japan, 

on current problems and diplomacy, have prepared papers for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, now brought to date in this informing volume. 952 


Brogan, D.W. The French nation; from Napoleon to Petain, 1814-1940. 
Harper. $4.50. 

Full knowledge of the subject has resulted in great ease of writing, 
making for a thoroughly enjoyable excursion into recent French history 
that explains the distinctive quality of the people. Index. 944 


YP *Calverley, Mrs. E.J.T. My Arabian days and nights. Crowell. $2.95. 

RH As a minister's bride, the first woman doctor in Kuwait began her 
medical missionary work in 1912 and here shares the rewarding experi- 
ences of 25 years and her observations on a return visit in 1955 of 
the changes brought to a backward province by the discovery of oil. 
Glossary. B or 92 


Cecchi, Dario. Titian; tr. from the Italian. Farrar. $5. 

In vivid episodes, an Iralian painter re-creates the long life of the 
great Renaissance artist and colorfully portrays the ways and com- 
plexities of his time. Portrait frontispiece. B or 92 


Clark, C.H. Brainstorming; the dynamic new way to create successful 
ideas. Doubleday. $4.50. 

Using case histories of actual sessions, this is a persuasive, stimu- 
lating explanation of "strategy with which a problem can be attacked... 
by dozens of ideas." 659.1 


YP *Cooper, Hal. Art for everyone. Watson-Guptill. $4.95. 
RH "Designed to bring the fun of drawing and painting within the grasp 
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and understanding of" everyone, this attractive quarto takes up basic 
forms, design and composition, lettering and cartooning, basic media 
and techniques. Helpfully illustrated. 741 


Cressy, E.H. Understanding China. Nelson. $5. 

"A handbook of background information on changing China" (subtitle), 
lucidly portraying the ancient structure of its society, the develop- 
ment of thought, attempts at modern synthesis and the communist regime. 
Maps. Bibliography, index. 915.1 


Crow, J.A. Mexico today. Harper. $5. 

Out of a lifetime of study and teaching and everyday contacts with the 
Mexican people on frequent visits, Professor Crow of the University 
of California presents an enthusiastic, enlightening interpretation 
of the heritage and development of “our nearest foreign neighbor." 
Map, photographs. Index. 917.2 
Norway: home of the Norseman, by Harlan Major (McKay. $4.50. 914.81) 
is a knowing and delightful guide to historic spots, characteristic 
arts, fishing and skiing, motor, bus and boat trips in a picturesque 
land. Photographs. Index. 

A traveller in Rome, by H.C.V. Morton (Dodd. $6. 914.56) weaves to- 
gether history, legend and lore for the visitor in a richly absorbing 
volume. Endpaper maps, photographs. Bibliography, appendix, index. 


Day-Lewis, Cecil. Pegasus, and other poems. Harper. ‘$3. 

Four narrative poems that retell Greek myths, lyrics and sonnets on 
varied themes make up a collection of 37 pieces expressive of the 
noted poet's incisive thought and delicate precision. 821.91 


De Valois, Dame Ninette. Come dance with me; a memoir, 1898-1956. 
World Pub. $6. 

Charming glimpses "of the private side of someone's public life," de- 
picting the gifted dancer-director's Irish childhood, English training 
and association with Diaghilev, the Abbey Theatre, the Old Vic and 
Sadler's Wells, now the Royal Ballet. (Pub. date: Feb. 24) 792.8 


Douglas, W.0. The right of the people. Doubleday. $4. 

Urging a return to the fundamentals of demogracy, Justice Douglas 
offers a timely, clarifying analysis of the philosophy of the First 
Amendment, censorship, the right of privacy and the maintenance of 
civil authority rather than the military. Index. 323.4 
Peril and promise; an inquiry into freedom of the press, by G.W. 
Johnson (Harper. $2.75. 323.445) is a well-reasoned discussion of 
American journalism and the need for free circulation of opinion, by 
the noted newspaperman and historian. 


Ferguson, C.W. Naked to mine enemies; the life of Cardinal Wolsey. 
Little. $6. 

Based on scholarly research, this is a vivid, modern biography of the 
complex, powerful, "most talked-of man in England" at the time of his 
death in 1530. Portrait. Reference notes, index. B or 92 


*Goldenson, R.M. Helping your child to read better. Crowell. $3.95. 
A psychology professor at Hunter College presents a practical, grade- 
by-grade approach to the understanding and guidance of children's 
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reading, adding question roundups and book lists to each chapter. 
Graded reading, index. 372.4 


YP *Gurney, Gene. Five down and glory; a history of the American air ace. 
RH Putnam. $5.75. 
Authoritatively traces the progress of military aviation from World 
War I to the Korean conflict as individual and group exploits are 
excitingly described and official records tabulated. Map, photographs. 
Bibliography, appendixes. 940.54 


YP *Hamilton, Elizabeth. Put off thy shoes; a journey through Palestine. 
RH Scribner. $3.50. 
Reverent, simply written account, illuminated by the rich knowledge 
of a Catholic teacher of Greek and Latin whose travels in old and new 
Israel were a spiritual adventure. Photographs. Index. 956.94 


Hill, J.W. Corporate public relations; arm of modern management. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Of interest to businessmen, students and intelligent laymen, this is 

a lucid and forceful interpretation of public relations founded on 
"sound policies truly in the public interest" and "clear and effective 
communication, explanation, and interpretation." Index. 658.15 


YP *Kannik, Preben. The flag book. Barrows. $3.50. 

RH Arranged geographically, approximately 800 official, present-day flags, 
80 national coats of arms and some supranational flags are reproduced 
in color and explanatory text concisely given. Glossary, index. R929.9 


Kelsey, Mrs. A.G. Seven-minute stories for church and home, 
Abingdon. $2. 

Thirty-six stories adapted from the New Testament and the folklore 
of other races and countries, valuable for teachers or parents of 
junior-age children. 244 


Knox, John. The death of Christ; the Cross in New Testament history 
and faith. Abingdon. $2.75. 
The Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature at Union Theological Semin- 
ary considers the Crucifixion as a public event, its meaning for Jesus 
himself and for the early church. Appendix, indexes. 232.3 
YP *In Our Lord and Saviour, by Philip Carrington (Seabury. $1.75. 232), 
RH the Archbishop of Quebec summarizes the historical background and life 
and teachings of Jesus in a helpful book for Lenten or general reading. 
YP *Christ be with me, by W.R. Bowie (Abingdon. $1.75. 242) contains 
RH 31 daily meditations followed by a Bible verse and personal prayer, 
"which can lift our thoughts toward God" through the recollection of 
Jesus' words and works. 


Laves, W.H.C. & Thomson, C.A. Unesco: purpose, progress, prospects. 
Indiana Univ. $7.50. 

Lucid review for the general reader of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1946-56, objectively outlining 
its history, character and scope and appraising accomplishments of 

the program. Endpaper photographs. Notes, appendixes, index. 060 
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Leckie, Robert. Helmet for my pillow. Random. $3.95. 

Well-written, thoughtful record of a young newspaperman's experiences 
with the First Marine Division at Guadalcanal and Pelelieu with a 
rest at Melbourne in between, describing with naturalistic but inof- 
fensive detail the pranks of high-spirited companions and the horrors 
of jungle warfare. 940 .548 


Mallinson, Vernon. None can be called deformed; problems of the 
crippled adolescent. Roy. $3. 

Parents, teachers and the general public will profit by an education 
specialist's enlightening presentation of 36 anonymous case histories 
of children born with or acquiring some deformity while otherwise 
normal. Appendixes, bibliography. 362.78 


Maurois, Andre. The Titans; a three-generation biography of the Dumas. 
Harper. $5.95. 

Interestingly points up the temperamental differences and similarities 

in father and son, discussing their literary works and various romantic 
attachments. Photographs. Notes, bibliography, index. B or 92 


Miller, Mrs. D.D. The story of Walt Disney, as told to Pete Martin. 
Holt. $3.95. 

Chatty, informal narrative by his daughter of the uphill career of 
the talented, now famous cartoonist, "a country boy who has whittled 
out his own philosophy." Photographs. B or 92 


Mistral, Gabriela, pseud. Selected poems; tr. by Langston Hughes. 
Indiana Univ. $3. 


The first English translation of the deeply emotional poems on children, 
mother and love, by the late, remarkable Chilean teacher, winner of 
the 1945 Nobel Prize for Literature. 861.6 


YP *Oxnam, G.B., Bp. A testament of faith. Little. $3. 

RH In simple, brief terms the noted Methodist affirms his belief in God, 
Christ and immortality, giving materialists forceful examples to prove 
that "in religion, experience is more important than explanation." 238 


YP *Pearson, Hesketh. Gilbert, his life and strife. Harper. $4.50. 

RH The famous librettist's private papers and hitherto unpublished corres- 
pondence afford an authentic, intimate portrait of the colorful, ex- 
plosive "father of modern play-production" and detail his friendship 
and quarrelsome collaboration with Sir Arthur Sullivan. B or 92 


Perry, Mrs. Frances. The woman gardener. Farrar. $5. 

Comprehensive, delightfully written volume on gardén planning, fruits, 
vegetables, window boxes, house plants, rock and water gardens, annuals, 
biennials and flower arrangement. Photographs, drawings. Tables, in- 
dexed notes. 635.9 
The complete book of flowers and plants for interior decoration, by 
Mrs. Esther Wheeler and Mrs. A.C. Lasker (Hearthside. $7.95. 635.9) 
is a handsome quarto stressing the selection of flowers and containers 
appropriate to different styles of home decoration, while giving useful 
information on plant crafts and techniques. Profusely illustrated 
with drawings and photographs, some full-page and in color. Index. 
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YP *Phillips, C.E.L. & Kerans, J.S. 
RH McCann. $3.95. 

On the Yangtse river in 1949 the British frigate "Amethyst" was at- 
tacked by Chinese Communists and bottled up for months and this is 
the factual record of the amazing escape to the sea after rescue ef- 
forts and parleys with the enemy had failed. Photographs. Casualties 
and awards. Index. 951.05 


Escape of the Amethyst. Coward- 






Pirie, Antoinette, ed. Fall out; radiation hazards from nuclear ex- 
R  plosions. Greenberg. $2.75. 
Nine working scientists present for the general reader the facts about 
atomic tests and the use of nuclear bombs in war, explaining the phys- 
ics and genetic effects of radiation and warning against world catas- 
trophe. Maps, figures. Tables, bibliography. 612.014 






























Poncins, G. de M. vicomte de. 
French. Doubleday. $5. 
Commenting on strange customs and people, a seasoned traveler sensi- 
tively and wittily conveys the atmosphere and feel of ancient China 
as perceived during a 1955 sojourn in Cholon, now Vietnam. Illustrated 
by the author. 915.97 

YP In Dragon Wang's river, by Sigurd Eliassen; tr. from the Norwegian 

R (Day. $4. 915.1), an engineer in China's International Relief Organ- 

ization relates with humor and excitement his incredible adventures 

including capture by bandits, while constructing an irrigation dam 

in Shensi Province in 1933. Map, photographs. 


From a Chinese city; tr. from the 





YP *Ray, J.H.R. & Stiles, Villa. 

RH Simon & Schuster. $5. 
Anecdotal reminiscences of Dr. Ray's 34 years as third rector of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New York City, reveal the convictions 
of a genial, liberal clergyman while offering a fascinating, social 

record of a century of New York life. Photographs. Index. 283.747 





My Little Church Around the Corner. 














Read, Sir H.E. The tenth muse; essays in criticism. Horizon. $4.50. 
A miscellany of 40 articles by the distinguished critic, concerned 
with various forms of art and literature, philosophy and aesthetics, 
and their exponents. For the educated. Photographs. Notes. 801 












Rhodes, A.B. & others, eds. The church faces the isms. Abingdon. 

RH $4.50. 
In a provocative symposium faculty members of Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary discuss various movements and sects, suggesting how the larger 
Protestant denominations can meet the challenge they present. Bibliog- 

raphies. Index. : 280 











Roueche, Berton. The incurable wound, and further narratives of med- 
ical detection. Little. $3.50. 

Six accurate, true, excitingly told medical mysteries, reprinted from 
The New Yorker. 610.4 








Rysavy, Francois. White House chef, as told to Frances Spatz Leighton. 
Putnam. $3.75. 
Commenting gaily and informally on celebrities met as he cooked his 
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way from his native Czechoslovakia to posts on three continents, the 
recent Head Chef at the White House shares menus and favorite recipes 
of the President and his family which are here scaled down to the 

average table. Chapter heads. Index. 641.5 


Scott, W.T. The dark sister. New York Univ. $3.95. 

Stirring narrative poem dramatically interpreting old Greenland and 
Iceland sagas to tell of the trading quest to Vinland incited by evil, 
power-seeking Freydis, half-sister of Leif Ericson. 811.5 


Sheen, F.J., Bp. Life is worth living; fifth series. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.95. 

Using pertinent illustrations from an erudite background, these 24 
television talks are directly applicable to everyday situations. 
Humorous drawings. 248 


Soderberg, P.M. The care of your cat. Harper. $4.95. 

Helpful guide to the health and well-being of both house cat and highly 
pedigreed breed, including training, feeding, grooming and home treat- 
ment of minor illnesses and injuries. Photographs. Index. 636.8 


Thompson, Dorothy. The courage to be happy. Houghton. $3.50. 

Thirty thought-provoking selections from the well-known writer's column 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal, grouped by themes: art and artists, chil- 
dren, elderly reflections, public affairs and everyday life. 814.5 


Tippy, W.M. Frontier bishop. Abingdon. $3.50. 


"The life and times of Robert Richford Roberts" (subtitle), 6th Meth- 
odist Episcopal bishop, and the growth of his church are interestingly 
described against the background of western and southern migrations 

in the early 1800s. Photographs. Bibliography, index. B or 92 


*Vergara, W.C. Science in everyday things. Harper. $3.95. 
In question and answer form, this "treasure trove" explains "the 
wonders of science to the nontechnical reader." Drawings, diagrams. 
Full index. R500 


Woodbury, D.O. Around the world in 90 minutes; the fabulous true 

story of the manmade moons. Harcourt. $5.75. 

Lively volume by a scientist and engineer, commenting on the importance 
of Sputnik and explaining for the layman "the known facts of the sat- 
ellites as they now stand." Drawings, diagrams. Index. 629.13 


Fiction 


Abernethy, Cecil. Mr. Pepys of Seething Lane. McGraw-Hill. $6.95. 
Vivid portrayal of the complex diarist whose shrewd observations pro- 
vide a detailed interpretation of late 17th century England. 


Barr, Stringfellow. Purely academic. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 
Centering in henpecked, middle-aged Professor Schneider's revolt, a 
Midwestern college is amusingly satirized as the departing president 
dickers with the Winthrop Foundation and department heads and faculty 
wives jockey for power. Sophisticated. 
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Birmingham, Stephen. Young Mr. Keefe. Little. $3.95. 

Touching contemporary story of three New Englanders in California 
and the unhappy marriage of 24-year-old Jimmy Keefe which is somehow 
righted despite drinking, infidelity and the bad effect of wealth. 





Cecil, Henry, pseud. The long arm. Harper. $3.50. 

RH What happens when William Richmond is robbed of 100,000 pounds and 
his insurance company contests the claim is told in a clever, enter- 

taining satire on British courtroom procedure. 





PR Davenport, Gwen. The bachelor's baby. Doubleday. $3.95. 

H When Oliver Custer's efficient secretary decides to have a baby, this 
light piece of entertainment finds his office transformed into a nurs- 
ery and himself into a prospective husband despite some devious mach- 

inations. 





Eddy, R.W. A family affair. Crowell. $3.95. 
‘How Charles Webb of modest background marries socially prominent Lucy 
Chalmers, works in her family's rundown business and makes a surprising 
success of things is the theme of this believable portrayal of familiar 
situations and people. 







YP *Fair, Elizabeth. A winter away. Rinehart. $3.50. 
RH Diverting tale of English country life in which a London-bred girl, ac- 

cepting her first post as secretary to a wealthy, eccentric squire, is 
involved in family feuds but finds happiness with her employer's son. 













YP *Fletcher, Mrs. I.C. The wind in the forest. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95. 
RH Stirring romance of pre-Revolutionary days in North Carolina where 

the conflict between the struggling, over-taxed farmers and the Pro- 
vincial government culminated in the Battle of Alamance. 









PR Gavin, C.I. Madeleine. St Martin's. $4.50. 

H Accompanying Empress Eugenie at the opening of the Suez Canal, her 
beautiful, high-spirited maid of honor fell in love with a Scottish 
engineer and this dramatic novel follows their fortunes through the 
Franco-Prussian War as it faithfully depicts Paris and its people 
under siege. , 














PR Pangborn, Edgar. Wilderness of spring. Rinehart. $4.95. 
Orphaned in the Deerfield Massacre of 1704, Ben and Reuben Cory grow 
to young manhood in their great-uncle's Roxbury home and in the speech 
of the time, this flavorsome story tells of troubles at sea and the 
shipping industry to which practical Ben is drawn while imaginative 
Reuben studies the growing art of medicine. Some earthy details. 













Traver, Robert, pseud. Anatomy of a murder. St Martin's. $4.50. 
Paul Biegler, late D.A. of Iron Cliffs County in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, is the narrator of this defense case which is evolved 
in fascinating, step-by-step procedure. 









Wilson, Angus. A bit off the map, and other stories. Viking. $3.50. 
Eight ironic, memorable tales, far-ranging in locale and characteriz- 
ation; two reprinted from The New Yorker. 
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BUILDING UNDERSTANDING THROUGH BOOKS 


Bell, Margaret E. Daughter of Wolf House. Morrow. $2.95. 
A well-written, sympathetic story of the romance between a part-Indian 
girl and a white settler in 19th century Alaska. (Ages 12-15) 


Bishop, Claire H. Toto‘s triumph; il. by Claude Ponsot. Viking. $2.50. 
The problem of housing is the theme of this moving story of a family 
in search of a home in postwar Paris. (Ages 12-15) 


Cobb, Alice. Swimming pool. Friendship Press. $2.50. 
Youths of different races and faiths overcome an incident of prejudice 
and discrimination. Attractive format. (Ages 8-12) 


Daniel, Anita. The story of Albert Schweitzer; il. by W. T. Mars, drawings 
and photographs. Random House. $1.95. (A World Landmark Book). 

Sympathetic portrayal of the great medical missionary and his achieve- 
ments. (Ages 8-12) 


Fisher, Aileen Lucia. A lantern in the window; il. by Harper Johonson. 
Nelson. $2.75. 

A dramatic account of how the "Underground Railroad" operated along 
the Ohio River. Good characterization. Interesting black and white draw- 
ings. (Ages 8-12) 


Lewiton, Mina. Rachel and Herman; il. by Howard Simon. Watts. $2.75. 
This excellent sequel to "Rachel" finds the family moving from the 

lower east side to uptown New York, and making new associations and friends. 

(Ages 8-12) 


Marshall, Catherine. Julie's heritage; il. by E. Harper Johnson. Long- 
mans. $3. 

A well-handled girl's story involving intergroup relationships in a 
large New England high school. (Ages 12-15) 


Reck, Alma Kehoe. First book of festivals around the world; il. by Helen 
Borten. Watts. $1.95. 

This interesting book describes unusual festivals and national customs 
in many parts of the world. (For all ages). 


Sterne, Emma Gelders. Mary McLeod Bethune; il. by Raymond Lufkin. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

A sensitive and inspiring biography of the remarkable educator who de- 
voted her life to cultural improvement. (Ages 12-15) 


Watson, Sally. To build a land; il. by Lili Cassel. Holt. $3. 

Set against a background of Israel's early struggle for statehood, the 
story tells how unity and friendship were established among a group of 
young Jewish refugees from France, Italy, England, Holland, Poland and 
India. (Ages 8-12) 


Selected by Mabel B. Bell, Children's Librarian, 
Inwood Branch, The New York Public Library; for the 
Children's and Young People's Section of NYLA. 
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Free and Juerpensive 


MATERIAL 


Listed by Mary S. Lindsey, Reference Section 


A Miscellany 


Atoms for power: United States policy in atomic energy development. Final 
ed. The American Assembly, Columbia University. Room 401, Graduate 
School of Business Building. New York 27. 1957. 165p. $1. This 
volume of background papers written especially for the Twelfth American 
Assembly, Arden House, is a historical and critical study of U.S. gov- 
ernmental and private atomic energy policies and programs to date. 


The biological effects of atomic radiation; a report to the public. 
National Academy of Sciences - National Research Council. Washington, 
D.C. 1956. 4Op. Free. 


Dingman, Cy. 101 ways to get your news into print; a practical handbook 
for publicity chairmen. The author. P.O. Box 987. Troy, New York. 
1957. 81 p. $2. 


McFadden, D.L. How to run a book fair. Children's Book Council. 50 
West 53d St., New York 19. 1956. 35p. 


The new atomic age. United Nations publication sales no. 1956-1-22 
Order from International Document Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. 1956. 4Op. 25¢. 


Read the label on foods, drugs, devices, cosmetics. U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Food and Drug Administration. Miscellaneous 
publication no. 3, rev. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1957. 36p. 20¢. 


Storm, Barry. Practical prospecting; geological prospecting; electronic 
ore finding, mineral identifications; fluorescent ore charts; lost 
mine and treasure signs; mining claims filing methods; modern methods 
prospecting tips. rev. enl. field ed. Storm Publishing Association. 
Box 74, Inyokern, California. 1957. 59p. $2. 


Uhlan, Edward. What every writer should know about publishing his own 
book, including complete reprints from Omnibook, Canadian Author & 
Bookman, and The Argonaut. Exposition Press, Inc. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 1957. 22p. 25¢. 


You can publish your book; the story of 20 years of successful co-operative 


publishing. Exposition Press. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1955. 
29 p. Free. 
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LIBRARY PUBLICITY: Some Practical Suggestions 


by Virginia C. Creveling, Librarian 
Bell Memorial Library, Nunda, New York 


Publicity is "information designed to advance the interests of a 
place, person or cause."" The public library is rich in the information 
it has to give the public and the only restraint on the librarian to dis- 
pense such publicity is his lack of time. However, if and when time does 
allow, he will find his effort worthwhile in the response it brings. 


What to publicize? A good place to start is with the library...where 
it is located (for newcomers in town), hours it is open, who is eligible 
to use it. Books need publicizing...new ones (not reviews), old ones, 
seasonal books fitting the time and date, different classifications, those 
for small fry, young people, young marrieds, older folks. Services ren- 
dered by the local library as well as through the local library. Inter- 
library loans from both city and county member libraries. Availability 
of the librarian for book reviews or talks should he be invited. Films 
and records obtainable for groups to use. Also the use of the library 
for public meetings when not open for reading patrons. Needs of the li- 
brary should be brought to the public's attention. Anything that can be 
provided by a memorial gift of money...or as a result of a project by a 
group (i.e.: encyclopedia by a BPWC). Gifts most certainly ought to be 
acknowledged publicly. Volunteer services make good publicity for the 
library and often stimulate further giving by more people...teen-agers, 
particularly, are helpful...Nunda has a wood-burning fireplace and two 
small boys love to bring logs (lightweight) up from the cellar. 


Mechanics of publicity. When and if these are observed a librarian 
has just about guaranteed appearance of her copy in the press...at least, 
it is a long step in the right direction. Ascertain deadline of local 
publication...and keep it. Use a typewriter or good, clear penmanship. 
Use a dictionary...we all falter on some words. Be brief, simple, to the 
point. Nunda seldom exceeds three inches, including the same head, week 
after week. Be persistent...keep sending copy in week after week after 
week...observe the rules and you'll wear your reluctant editor down. Con- 
sistency or constancy...don't miss an issue...it will soon become a looked- 
for feature...your editor will like this because it fills his space and 
he can count on it. Be neat. If too many corrections are needed, retype 
copy. Measure or count the number of letters in a given line (usually 33 
spaces) giving wide margins...stick to it. Upper right corner type name 
and date of paper in which copy is to appear. Your name and telephone 
number (easy for editor to make quick contact with writer for last-minute 
change). Double space...never fail. If continued on second sheet, mark 
MORE on bottom of first sheet; on top of second, give title of article 
and (2). At the conclusion of whole copy use either -30- or ###. Sign 
or initial copy. Add thank you (it helps). Don't ask for any special or 
preferred position...if you get a front page, express thanks on next copy... 
it'll be appreciated...may help another time! 


Subjects for publicity. The sky is the limit. Stimulate people into 
coming in...keep them posted on what you, the librarian, are doing...the 
book reviews you go to...where...who's there. Tell the public who of 
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renown or what former hometowner has stopped in to pay a call. Publicize 
books that you know are good but move slowly...try different angles... 
titles, authors, human interest story on the author or the locale...how 
it is circulating in another area... 


Pictures are worth a thousand words. Children are popular. Keep 
group small...four is a good number. Get permission of subjects to use 
their pictures...not difficult to do. Convey idea of activity...youngster 
looking at bulletin board or carrying three-four books at desk or on way 
out of front door...satisfied at having visited the library...his library 
that has something for him. Hobby displays in the library with two or 
three patrons looking at them. Spell names correctly, from left to right. 


If the librarian's efforts fail to get copy into the local weekly 
paper, find out who the correspondent is for the nearest daily paper in 
the locale. Deluge him with the same sort of thing given weekly editor... 
he'll love it...and the competition will soon have the weekly editor 
realizing a source of news right on his doorstep. 
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“PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
ax ey ~E 


For Your Information 


GENERAL NEWS 
Prepared by Ida M. Cohen, Reference, and Library Extension Staff 


Library Legislation Introduced: Legislation designed to implement the 
findings of the Commissioner's Committee on Public Library Service has 
been introduced into the New York Legislature by Senator Earl W. Brydges 
of Niagara Falls and by Assemblyman William E. Brady of Greene County, 
chairmen of the Education Committees of the two houses. 

The primary objective of the legislation is to improve the quality of 
public library service in the State and to make such service available 
to all residents of the State. The Commissioner's Committee in its report 
(soon to be released in full) recommended the establishment of from 18 
to 25 systems-of-libraries large enough to provide the variety of materials 
and services needed by the citizens of the State. Under the proposed law 
these systems might be composed of a county, several counties or of parts 
of counties served by three or more libraries. In each case it would be 
necessary to have a total population within the area served of 200,000 
or serve an area greater than 4,000 square miles in order to obtain full 
approval and full State aid. The board of trustees of the system would 
then have two avenues of operation open to them. This board might operate 
the system localiy or it might contract with the Education Department and 
State Library to operate the system for it. 

In order that an improved quality of library services be provided to 
the residents of New York State, State aid to individual libraries as well 
as systems of libraries would be increased. The proposed legislation 
makes provision for each library not within a system to receive an annual 
grant of $100 and for those serving less than 5,000 population to receive 
an additional annual grant of reference books equivalent to $100. 

Library systems which would meet the requirements of the proposed law 
would be eligible for larger grants-in-aid from the State. 

1. Each system must have a central library of at least 100,000 volumes. 
If it does not have a central library of this size provision must be made 
to acquire these within a ten-year period. Upon approval of such an ac- 
quisition plan the State Library would undertake to supply 4/5 of these 
materials. 

2. Each system would receive an annual grant of $5,000 where the li- 
brary system serves less than one entire county, $10,000 where the system 
serves more than one but less than two entire counties, or $15,000 per 
county where the library system serves two or more entire counties. 

3. Each system would be eligible to receive the sum of 30 cents per 
capita of population within the area served as shown by the latest Federal 
census. 

4. Each system would receive an amount based on system expenditures 
for books, periodicals and binding. This amount is the amount spent in 
excess of 30¢ per capita but may not exceed 20¢ per capita. 

5. Each system would receive a grant of $6 per square mile of area 
served by the system where the area is one county or less. This amount 
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would be increased by $3 per square mile for each additional entire county 
served. The maximum amount allowed on an area basis would be $18 per square 
mile of area served. 

6. One county or part-of-county system would receive a nonrecurring 
grant of $10,000. A system serving more than one county would receive 
$10,000 for each entire county served. 

The full text of the law has been published and one copy sent to each 
public library in the State. Additional copies for discussion purposes 
may be secured by writing to the Library Extension Division, New York State 
Library, Albany 1. If you have questions concerning the Commissioner's 
Committee report or the proposed legislation contact the Extension Division 
consultant assigned to your area (see map in February, 1957 Bookmark) or 
your area representative on the NYLA County Library Development Committee 
(Mrs. Lillian Van Mater, Hempstead Public Library, Hempstead, L.I., New 
York, is chairman of this committee). 


Certification and Civil Service Examination: The seventh annual New York 
State cooperative examination for public librarian's professional certifi- 
cation and Civil Service employment (Public Librarian No. 8439) will be 
held this year on May 3. Examination centers will be established within 
and outside of New York State, according to places of residence of most 
applicants. 

For the first time since the institution of the joint certification- 
Civil Service examination program in 1952, lists of candidates established 
by the Department of Civil Service will be used for filling entrance-level 
positions in State service as well as in municipal and school district 
public libraries. 

Applications for certification should be made not later than April 19, 
1958, to: Melvin G. Reed, Assistant Library Supervisor, Library Extension 
Division, Room 333, New York State Library, Albany, New York. 

Applications for Civil Service should be made not later than April 4, 
1958, to: Dan Sullivan, Associate Personnel Technician, Examinations and 
Testing Division, N. Y. State Department of Civil Service, Albany, New York. 


Scholarship Program Underway: The first recipients of awards under the 
public librarians' training grant program made possible by the Federal 
Library Services Act have already embarked on their professional careers. 
Of the 14 candidates who were offered awards ranging from $350 to $2,000 
as a result of the competitive examination held January 11, nine are reg- 
istered for the spring semester at four of the library schools within the 
State. 

The highest score in the first competition was achieved by Mrs. Rosalind 
Scheimberg of Ithaca. A housewife and mother, Mrs. Scheimberg has en- 
rolled in the School of Library Science at Syracuse University and ex- 
pects to be qualified for the public library field by spring 1959. In 
addition to Mrs. Scheimberg, Marie J. Bonn of Rochester, and John N. 
Zaidel of Buffalo are planning to attend Syracuse with scholarship aid. 
The Department of Librarianship of the State University College for 
Teachers in Albany is the professional school chosen by four other suc- 
cessful candidates: Florence E. Hill of Saratoga Springs, Mrs. Barbara 
L. Kirby of Troy, Mrs. Betty Shaw of Scotia and Mrs. Betty J. Vaughn of 
South Glens Falls. Mrs. Dorothy Eckhaus of Brooklyn has selected the 
Pratt Institute Library School, and Gerald J. Mulqueen of Rochester will 
attend the School of Library Service at Columbia University. 
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Although the time for filing for the first examination was short, 24 
persons participated at the eight test centers established throughout the 
State. In addition, there were numerous expressions of interest in the 
program designed to assist college graduates train for public library ser- 
vice to rural residents of the State. It is planned a second examination 
will be conducted later in the spring for applicants who will be able to 
enter library school in the summer or fall. Continuous recruitment for 
the program is in effect and information can be obtained from Robert J. 
Flores, New York State Library, Library Extension Division, Albany l. 


First Cooperative Project Under Library Services Act: Two identical Work- 
shops in Children's Services, the first of a series in the Steuben County 
Area, were held on Wednesday, January 8, at the Hornell Public Library 
and on Thursday, January 9, at the Savona Free Library. These workshops 
are a part of a cooperative project, the first offered by New York State 
under the Library Services Act. The plan for the project included indi- 
vidual advisory visits to participating libraries and a continuing program 
of joint activities centered on children's services. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Lockhart, Public Library Chil- 
dren's Consultant, all-day meetings were held from 10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
The subject was "Book Selection for the 8-13 Year Old Group." The program 
encompassed book selection — what it means, what the 8-13 year old group 
like to read, and the responsibility of the public librarian for this group 
in her community. A list of Background Reading in Children's Literature 
was used by Mrs. Lockhart to emphasize the need for a librarian working 
with children to know what makes a good children's book and to recognize 
the qualities in a child that respond to fine prose and poetry. Also a 


judicious book ordering. 

The librarians enjoyed the opportunity of exchanging ideas and experi- 
ences in this field of public library service and ways were discussed in 
which they might assist each other, an important step in this cooperative 
project. Each library represented at the workshops, serving under 10,000 
population, is entitled to receive $100 for children's books. This grant 
is made possible through the Federal Library Services Act. These books 
are to be ordered from a Selected List of Children's Books 8-13 Year Old 
Group, copies of which were distributed to all librarians present. 
braries in addition to Hornell and Savona represented were: Jasper, Can- 
aseraga, Howard, Almond, Canisteo, Atlanta, Avoca, Corning, Dundee, Addison, 
Wayland, Pulteney, Bath and Hammondsport. 

The purpose of these workshops is to provide an opportunity for the 
small libraries to increase their services to children and also to expand 
their book collections. This area, which includes Steuben, Yates and a 
part of Allegany counties, has been chosen by the Library Extension Divi- 
sion because of its demonstrated interest in library development. The 
Steuben-Yates Library Association has worked for several years to promote 
improved public library service in the area. It has given leadership to 
the development of a plan for a Steuben-Yates Library System. Twelve 
boards of trustees in the two counties have endorsed the plan, which is 
now before the Boards of Supervisors. 

Other cooperative projects in varying aspects of rural library work 
will be offered in other areas of the State, as a part of New York State's 
plan under the Library Services Act. Irving A. Verschoor, Director of the 
Library Extension Division, says: "In order to foster throughout the State 
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a variety of cooperative projects, as a means of finding and demonstrating 
solutions to the problems faced in improving rural library service and as 
a step in furthering the development of library service systems, small 
grants in aid and the leadership of extension staff will be made to selected 
areas for the further development of rural library service." 

Copies of Selected List of Children's Books 8-13 Year Old Group are 
available on request to: Mrs. Elizabeth H. Lockhart, Library Extension 
Division, New York State Library, Albany 1, New York. 


National Library Week Aids: A free descriptive folder listing promotion 
aids and containing an order form is now available from National Library 
Week, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. The aids will be available 
at cost unless otherwise noted, among them: a four-color poster, 17" x 
22", also available with easel back, 8" x 10", for counter displays; a 
colored streamer, 224" x 6", utilizing the eagle emblem; direct mail sug- 
gestions (free); advertising mats for local merchants; two-color table 
tents 2" x 5"; window display suggestions (free); promotion suggestions 
(free); radio and television spot announcements (free). The official 
eagle emblem of National Library Week, March 16-22, 1958, is available 
for use by libraries, bookstores and local communities. Write now for 
free brochure! 

In observance of National Library Week, Sears, Roebuck and Co. has de- 
voted a two-page spread in its Spring and Summer Catalog to 12 books on 
the lives of great Americans, suggested by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Copies of the Spring Catalog reprint may be obtained without charge 
by writing to: Publications Section, Dept. 703, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
925 South Homan Avenue, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


Staff Notes: Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, Robert L. Carter, Dr. Robert Deily, 
Jane A. Ellstrom, Henry G. Shearouse Jr. and Jack B. Spear attended the 
ALA Midwinter Conference in Chicago, January 28-31. One of the highlights 
of the convention was a three-session workshop on the Federal Library 
Services Act. — Robert L. Carter, Public Library Consultant, has been 
elected to Beta Phi Mu, honorary Library Science fraternity. He was in- 
ducted at the Midwinter Meeting. — S. Gilbert Prentiss has returned to 
the Library Extension Division as head of a new public libraries Section 
C. Previously Associate Librarian, Research Division, he has served as 
Assistant Director, University of Vermont; Associate Library Supervisor, 
Field Services; and past head of Traveling Libraries. — Irene Bowen has 
joined the staff of the Regional Library Service Center at Watertown in 
the capacity of assistant librarian specializing in children's work. Miss 
Bowen has held positions in the White Plains Public Library, New York 
Public Library and Schenectady County Library. — Ernest H. Breuer, Law 
Librarian, attended a meeting of the Law Library Association of Greater 
New York, held’at the House of the Association of the Bar in New York 
City on January 7. W.R. Roalfe, librarian of the Northwestern University 
Law School, led a discussion on cooperative selection and buying of law 
books for the Greater New York area. Mr. Roalfe has been working out 
such a program in the Chicago area. 


Institute on State Field Consultant Service: Irene Bowen, Robert L. Carter, 
Jane A. Ellstrom, Robert J. Flores, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Lockhart, Henry G. 
Shearouse, Jr. and Mary Stewart, of the Library Extension Division staff 
attended a pre-conference workshop in Chicago, January 24-26. The workshop 
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was planned by the Public Library Division of ALA in order to provide an 
opportunity for new field consultants from all 48 states to analyze and 
more fully understand their roles in the development of library service 
in the states. The institute's director was Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk. The 
program included outstanding extension specialists and speakers of note. 
The conference was the result of the rapid expansion of all State Library 
extension agencies and was the first of its kind. 


State Library Exhibits: The February exhibit in the State Library will 
show through examples the range and variety of the more than 7,000 period- 
icals currently being received. In March a display is planned in conjunc- 
tion with the State Museum on the subject of "Nature Writers." 


Portraits Hung in Law Library: Two portraits new to the Law Library have 
recently been hung on its walls. Both were formerly in the Executive 
Chamber of the State Capitol. One, a portrait of George Washington, was 
painted by Ezra Ames after one painted from life by Gilbert Stuart. It 
was purchased by the State of New York in 1813 and then hung in the Assem- 
bly Chamber. The other, a portrait of William H. Seward, Governor of New 
York State, 1839-1842, was painted by Chester Harding at Auburn in 1843 
and was originally presented to Mr. Seward's children by a group of New 
York citizens. 


The Flushing Remonstrance Stamp: A new three-cent stamp, the first to be 
issued commemorating a document, the first dedicated to religious freedom, 
and the first in which the State Library had some participation was issued 
on December 27, 1957 at Flushing, Long Island. The document so honored 

is part of the Governor Peter Stuyvesant archives in the collections of 

the Manuscript and History Section of the New York State Library. It is 
called the Flushing Remonstrance and was the first declaration of religious 
freedom by a group of free citizens in America. 

Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian, was a guest at ceremonies held 
at the John Bowne School in Flushing at which Mr. L.R. Walter, Special 
Assistant to the Postmaster General,was a speaker. The stamp commemorating 
the tercentenary of the signing of the Flushing Remonstrance pictures a 
Bible flanked by a Pilgrim's hat and a quill pen. 

The Flushing Remonstrance and two other documents from the State Li- 
brary's collections were on exhibit during the tercentennial year in the 
Governor's room of the City Hall of New York, in the New York Public Li- 
brary, the Flushing Branch of the Queensborough Public Library and in the 
Queens College Library. The accompanying documents were: "Governor Stuy- 
vesant Rebuked" (April 16, 1663) and "Arbitrary Government Protested" 
(December 11, 1653). 


New Book-Centered Audio Program: A planned program of "talking books," 
LIBRAPHONE, is now offered on either a six-or 12-book subscription plan, 
or the books may be purchased individually. There is also a rental plan. 
These are complete books, novels and stories recorded on 12" marathon-play 
16 2/3 rpm phonograph discs. Each side of a record delivers nearly an 
hour of continuous reading. Traveling Libraries will have some titles 
available in the future. Librarians wishing to add to their record col- 
lections material for those not legally blinded and thus ineligible for 
Talking Books may obtain further information by writing to: LIBRAPHONE, 
Inc., 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 26, N.Y. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Edited by I. Marie Gustafson and Edgar Tompkins, Library Extension 


Chautauqua. An area planning meeting for a Chautauqua County Library 
Service System was held at the Darwin R. Barker Library at Fredonia 
on December 5. Fourteen trustees and librarians representing the 
following libraries were present: Dunkirk, Fredonia, Jamestown, Ripley 
and Westfield. 


Chenango. The Bainbridge Free Library is observing its 50th anniversary 
this year. The library expects to celebrate the anniversary by emphasis 
on a different special feature of its service each month throughout 
1958. Since the library was organized in January, a history of the 
library appeared in the local newspaper during the first week of Jan- 
uary. The monthly programs, as planned, include displays of art work 
from schools, local history displays and an open house with members of 
the Bainbridge Woman's Club, which helped organize the library, as 
hostesses. 


Delaware. The Sidney Public Library recently participated in a "Know 
Your Community" program which was held in the Sidney Recreation Build- 
ing. All local organizations were represented by booths and displays, 
and the Sidney Public Library provided an outstanding exhibit which 
advertised its services. — The Friends of the Sidney Public Library 
recently presented to the library a portrait of Clayton G. Maybe, who 
served on the library board for 35 years and retired last year. During 
his last 15 years on the board, he served as president. Many leaders 
of the community participated in the ceremony honoring Mr. Maybe. 


Jefferson. David W. Griffith, who is librarian of the Steubenville 
Carnegie Library, Steubenville, Ohio, visited the Regional Library 
Service Center at Watertown on December 10 to observe and study its 
operations. Mr. Griffith has been appointed by the Ohio State Library 
to survey the possibilities of setting up a regional service center 
for the county library systems in the southeastern part of Ohio.— 
Ernest E. Doerschuk Jr., who is head of the Library Extension Section 
of Pennsylvania State Library, visited the Regional Library Service 
Center December 18-20. He also visited the Dexter and Ogdensburg li- 
braries. -— The Dexter Free Library held an open house in its new 
building on September 8. 


Livingston. The Mount Morris Library is the subject of an article, en- 
titled "Library for a Small Town" by Mrs. Helen M. Foote, a trustee, 
in the December lst issue of the Library Journal. The article tells 
of the problems encountered by the Mount Morris Library Board in build- 
ing a new library, including fund raising. It explains how problems 
were solved and the kind of building that evolved. Two pictures of the 
library accompanied the article. A similar article by Mrs. Foote ap- 
peared in the September-October 1957 issue of The Pioneer, a publica- 
tion of the Library Bureau. — The Livingston County Public Library 
headquarters is now located in the new wing of the County Court House 
at Geneseo. The Library moved from its former quarters at the Avon 
Free Library during October. 
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Monroe. The East Rochester Public Library held an open house at its new 
quarters, the Fryatt Memorial Building, on January 9. 


Nassau. A dedication and open house of the Hicksville Free Library was 
held on January 26. 


Ontario. The Victor Free Library is preparing to move from its present 
location to new quarters by March 1. The Library Board, after a suc- 
cessful money raising campaign, purchased the former trolley station 
in the village which it is remodeling for library purposes. The sta- 
tion house is of historic interest to the community and can be easily 
adapted for library purposes. 


Rensselaer. A doll show was held at the Valley Falls Free Library on 
January 14 as one of a series of events scheduled to arouse community 
interest. A total of 102 dolls including many interesting kinds were 
displayed. Included were some very old dolls and a large number from 
different foreign lands. In February a model show in which boys will 
participate is planned. 


Tioga. With funds obtained through donations from the village, towns- 
people, bake sales and a dance held in the Central School, Spencer Li- 
brary had a cleaning job done and everyone was pleased with the re- 
sults. As the bank and stores keep open later on Fridays, the evening 
opening was changed from Monday to conform. 


Tompkins, A reference workshop for librarians and trustees from libraries 
in Cortland, Seneca, Tioga and Tompkins counties will be held at the 
Cornell Public Library in Ithaca on February 18. Libraries serving a 
population under 10,000, represented at the workshop, will receive a 
$100 collection of reference books under the terms of a grant provided 
by the Federal Library Services Act. 


Warren. Southern Adirondack Library System Planning Committee met on 
January 10 at the Crandall Library, Glens Falls. Theodore Buckley, 
Jr., supervisor from Cambridge, and general chairman of the Committee, 
resigned due to illness and was replaced by Chester B. Ostrander, 
principal, South Glens Falls Central School. Mrs. A.E. Van Wirt, trus- 
tee of the Crandall Library, is a cochairman. A question-answer type 
brochure prepared by the Committee was distributed at the meeting. To 
direct use of the brochure and develop a plan to reach organized groups 
throughout each county the following Publicity Subcommittee was ap- 
pointed: Fulton County - Mrs. Byron Childs and Mrs. Ava T. Dildilian, 
Broadalbin; Saratoga County - Mrs. I. Reed Brown, Middle Grove; Warren 
County - Mrs. Jennie Cameron, Warrensburg and Miss Ruth Seaman, Bolton 
Landing; Washington County - Mrs. Nellie Sheeler, Granville. A sub- 
committee, consisting of Leonard Freiser, director of the Crandall Li- 
brary, Glens Falls, Margaret Glasby, director of Saratoga Springs Pub- 
lic Library and Edward Freeman of Porters Corners, has been appointed 
to review the present proposed plan for the Southern Adirondack Library 
System and prepare any modifications to keep in line with 1958 legis- 
lative developments. 


Westchester. The Mount Vernon Public Library featured an exhibit of 
paintings on glass by Antonio Amato during the month of January. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH OBSCENE BOOKS 


Reprinted with permission from Redbook Magazine, November, 1957 


An article in this issue of Redbook ("The Town That Battled 
Over Sex Education'—page 54) dramatizes the confusion that can 
result in a community from the discovery that children are read- 
ing pornographic material. Naturally, we all wish to safeguard 
our children from such unhealthy influences. But this normal 
wish may tempt some parents to resort to measures that are in 
conflict with our cherished freedom of the press. It is impor- 
tant, Redbook believes, that Americans become aware that there 
are proper and improper ways of dealing with obscene publications. 


In recent decisions, the Supreme Court has upheld Federal 
and state laws outlawing the sale and distribution of porno- 
graphic material. These decisions place heavy responsibility 
on local officials to exercise discrimination and common sense 
in enforcing such laws. For better or worse, the responsibility 
is theirs. 


Of particular danger to our freedom of the press today are 
private organizations whose representatives have set themselves 
up in some areas to act as judge, jury and police force over 
their communities’ reading matter. Some of these groups have 
undertaken not only to pass publicly on the morality of liter- 
ature—a quite legitimate role—but also to put pressure on 
booksellers not to distribute the works which they have labeled 
"objectionable." In some instances, they have threatened to 
boycott dealers who refused to abide by their judgment. 


This type of extralegal pressure has been scored many times 
by persons concerned with our civil liberties. As a prominent 
theologian, Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., has stated, 

". . . ina pluralist society no minority group has the right to 
impose its own religious or moral views on other groups, through 
the methods of force, coercion or violence." 


Some of the most respected names in world literature have 
had their books blacklisted by self-appointed censors. Among 
the authors whose works have been included on the "objection- 
able" list of the National Organization for Decent Literature 
—the most active of the unofficial groups engaged in such ac- 
tivity—have been the following: Nobel Prize winners William 
Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway; outstanding American novelists 
such as James T. Farrell and John Dos Passos; distinguished 
European writers like Emile Zola, Aldous Huxley, D.H. Lawrence 
and Arthur Koestler, and such popular authors as James Jones, 
Norman Mailer, John O'Hara, J.D. Salinger, Budd Schulberg and 
Irwin Shaw. 


Of course, parents have a responsibility for watching over 
what their children read. But they have other responsibilities 
as well. 
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As citizens in a democracy, they are obligated to protect 
the expression of ideas that are contrary to their personal 
views. And if they wish to continue to enjoy the works of free 
artists, they must help safeguard the freedom of those artists 
to have their books published and sold. 


Certainly, some books are printed simply to capitalize on 
the appeal of pornography. State officials are now equipped 
to deal with such books. But many works which may not be suit- 
able for minors can be extremely rewarding for adult minds. An 
alert parent will find sensible means of keeping his children 
from reading books for which they are not yet ready~without 
resorting to bans and boycotts. —The Editors 
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Editorial Public Relations, Redbook Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. Less 
than 500, 5¢ each; 500 for $11; 1,000 for $16; 
additional 1,000s at $10 each. 


Reprints of this article can be ordered from: | 
* 
* 
* 
4 
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From THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC SAMPLER, edited by Robb Sagendorph; 
used by permission of the publishers, Ives Washburn, Inc.: 


Parents! when you buy suitable books and place them in your 
houses, you procure for your children good company. Company 
which is always near and ready, and which may keep them from 
that which is low, ignorant, foolish, expensive, or vicious. 
Give your children good schooling and good books, and encourage 
them in reading. 1812 


Books are masters who instruct us without rods or ferules, 
without words or anger, without bread‘or money. If you approach 
them, they are not asleep; if you seek them, they do not hide; 
if you blunder, they do not scold; if you are ignorant, they do 
not laugh at you. 1857 


A good free library is a great boon to any town. It makes 
every farm worth more, and puts it in the power of every citizen 
to grow better and more intelligent. But it is of no use to 
have it unless you're going to use it, and now is just the time. 

1880 
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THE AIMS OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


by MARCHETTE CHUTE 


"The UNITED STATES could not exist without the 
written word. Take it away and the country 
could not operate. Very little work could be car- 
ried on or knowledge transmitted, and the civili- 
zation we know would grind to a halt. 

Nor can the United States exist without readers. 
Ours is a government of the many, not the few, 
and it is based on trust in its citizens. It trusts 
them to have formed the habit of finding out, and 
that means the habit of reading. We live in a 
complicated and difficult time, when we must be 
well informed if we are to survive, and as a demo- 
cratic nation we depend on knowledge as we never 
have before. 

Yet, as a nation, we have not formed the habit 
of reading. A Gallup poll of 1955 showed that 
61% of the adults in America had not read any 
book except the Bible the previous year. Another 
survey showed that half the nation’s adults live 
within a mile of a public library but only one 
fifth of them go inside. Reading has increased in 
recent years as measured in newspaper, magazine 
and book sales and in the use of public libraries, 
but the increase has not been as great as it has 
been in many other uses of leisure time. 

Certainly the people of the United States have 
plenty of time for reading. We have cut the sixty- 
hour work week to forty hours. We have invented 
electrical appliances that replace a great deal of 
manual labor. We have lengthened the life span. 
The opportunity exists, and the leisure, but the 
American people have not yet learned what can 
be done with it. 

It is to help them learn that National Library 
Week has come into being. Its purpose is to en- 
courage the people of the United States to do 
more reading, and its theme for the first year is 
“Wake Up and Read!” We cannot afford a coun- 
try of lazy minds and the boredom that comes 
from knowing little and caring less. We cannot 
afford a nation of non-readers. 

Moreover, the habit of reading is not only vital 
to a democratic society but a source of enrichment 
to the individual himself. It is the people who 
read who have the most successful careers, for 
business and industry have never been able to find 
as many educated and intelligent men and women 
as they need. Moreover, any reader has in his 


hands one of the world’s great sources of enter- 
tainment, an activity that can be practiced almost 
anywhere and at any age. A child can read under 
an apple tree, a traveller in an airplane, a house- 
wife shelling peas, an old man bound to the im- 
mobility of a hospital bed; and each of them will 
be released into a world of delight that could 
never have existed for them otherwise. 

The first emphasis of Library Week will be 
on the libraries of the United States, to make 
our fortunate citizens realize the value of this 
vast, free treasure that is spread out over the 
land, and to help them learn how to use it at full 
capacity. But from this beginning the activities 
of Library Week will reach out in many direc- 
tions. It will focus attention on the vital impor- 
tance of the school library, the college library, 
the home library. 

It will underline the value of having books 
available in every room of the house — those 
easy, welcoming rooms in which every member 
of the family can read at his own pace and in his 
own way, and where even a small child can listen 
to a family hour of reading aloud and suddenly 
decide to explore for himself the magic that lies 
between the covers of a book. 

Library Week will cooperate with those other 
great sources of enlightenment and entertain- 
ment, the magazines and newspapers of the 
United States, and it will work also through the 
national and local networks of radio and tele- 
vision. As the horizons of Americans are broad- 
ened there will be larger and more intelligent 
audiences for the theatre, films, music and every- 
thing else that is related to printed materials or 
reflected by them. And since the habit of reading 
is the best kind of adult education, it will take 
some of the strain off the school system and guar- 
antee an education that will not stop when the 
college years are over but continue for life. 

All this is the goal of Library Week. Its success 
will lie in the hands of the men and women who 
want to awaken their fellow citizens to the de- 
light, the value and the magnificent opportunities 
of the habit of reading, and who will encourage 
them, in the first concerted national effort that 
has ever been made in this field, to “Wake Up 
and Read!” 





